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of a juicy beefsteak may be nauseous, while he shows grim satisfaction
in masticating his herbs. Such people often exhibit pleasure in denying
themselves the more appetizing foods. This savors of acquiring merit
through self-denial. Curious views are met with as to the alleged
special healthfulness (wholesomeness) of particular foods, such as
nuts, or fruits, in persons who, in their zeal to attain perfection of
health, tend to restrict their food supply to a few articles. Their
appetites are perverted through complex psychic processes. In the
light of modern knowledge of the necessity for health of a long list
of specific food factors, it is easy to understand that such faddists
may come to have actual perversion of appetite. Their case may be
comparable to that of the proverbial sternness of the early New Eng-
land Puritan subsisting perforce upon "the bean and the cod," and
probably in a state of chronic malnutrition from several deficiencies.
The situation of the Puritans was parallel to that of the Athenian
public, referred to in the "Knights" of Aristophanes as "bean-fed surly
Demos."
Throughout history, appetite has been an antagonist to be fought
against and conquered. The debilitated banqueter has often been the
preacher of the virtues of abstemiousness, as others who have sown
"wild oats" have been the champions of moderation and grace.
King David and King Solomon lived merry, merry lives,
They had many, many concubines and many, many wives,
But when they both grew older they had many, many qualms
'King Solomon wrote the Proverbs, and King David wrote the Psalms.
A modern example of the champion fighting the devil of appetite
at close range was Gladstone, who may be taken to typify the middle-
aged dyspeptic in failing health. He gave a powerful impulse to
mastication in England by attributing his own success in life largely
to the fact that he had always made it a rule to give every tooth a
chance, and had applied 32 bites to every morsel. Astute statesman
that he was, he failed to discern that, with a full dental complement,,
16 chews would have served his purpose.
Dietetic theories have often been propounded by those whose
metabolism is imperfect. Like Gladstone, Horace Fletcher preached
salvation through control of the appetite by excessive mastication.
He summed up his philosophy in the meaty statement: "If you eat
only when you have earned an appetite, masticate your food thor-
oughly, and take great care to eat only what your appetite approves,
the rest will take care of itself." Mr. Fletcher made of mastication
an art and a new theory and discipline of life. The number of his
disciples and their enthusiasm for the new system of eating give